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9. — The Life of Thomas, First Lord Benman, formerly Lord Chief 
Justice of England. By Sib Joseph Arnould, late Judge of the 
High Court of Bombay. Boston : Estes and Lauriat. [1874.] 
2 vols. 

To write the life of a Lord Chief Justice, as this purports to be 
written, " as much for general as for professional readers," is by no 
means an easy task ; but Sir Joseph Arnould has done it well ; and 
no one who takes up this book can fail to be interested in the story 
of a successful career and of a happy life which is so pleasantly told 
in these pages. Little more than the name of Lord Denman is 
known in this country, except among the profession at the head of 
which he stood so long ; but it is to be hoped that many readers will 
now become familiar with the character of the fearless advocate, the 
upright judge, the affectionate husband and father, who, for nearly 
twenty years, held the high position o'f Chief Justice of England, 
and who was one of the most truly honorable men that ever filled 
that honorable office. 

Thomas Denman was born in 1779, and was educated at the school 
of Mrs. Barbauld, a lady, as the biographer truly says, " well known," 
though it might be rather puzzling, at the present day, to say for what. 
He was afterwards sent to Eton and Cambridge, where .he graduated 
without special distinction, owing to his aversion - to mathematical 
studies. In 1804 he was married, and two years afterwards was 
called to the bar ; both of which important steps in life had the most 
fortunate results. The increase in his practice seems to have kept 
pace with that in his family, large as that was (he had fifteen chil- 
dren), until in 1818 he obtained a seat in Parliament, and in 1820 
was retained in the great case which was the subject of most intense 
public excitement, the trial of Queen Caroline. Denman, already 
one of the most prominent lawyers of the Whig party, was appointed 
Solicitor-General to the Queen ; and we have his own account of a 
great part of the proceedings. All the best legal talent in England 
was engaged in the cause, on one side or the other ; Denman had 
Brougham, Tindal, and Wilde among his associates, and Copley and 
Parke among his opponents. He proved himself, however, on this 
occasion, equal to the best of them ; and the ultimate success of his 
client was no doubt owing in great part to his untiring energy and 
forcible eloquence. The prosecution was abandoned, and Denman's 
popularity was assured. But he had made himself obnoxious to the 
government. Certain allusions in his speech, of a character not to 
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be forgotten or forgiven, were construed, and not without some 
show of reason, to apply to the king and the Duke of Clarence 
(afterwards king) ; and though he himself earnestly disclaimed hav- 
ing intended any such application, he could not, for a long time, 
obtain the rank to which his professional standing justly entitled 
him. It was not until 1828 that he was made King's Counsel ; 
but promotion was now to follow rapidly. In 1831, on the coming 
in of the first Reform Administration, he became Attorney-Gen- 
eral; and the next year, the office of Chief Justice of the King's 
Bench falling vacant by the death of Lord Tenterden, Denman 
was appointed to succeed him. This of course removed him from 
the House of Commons, where his career, if not brilliant, had been 
consistent and useful. His efforts for the abolition of slavery, for 
the amendment of the law, and for the extension of the suffrage, 
to which we have space only to refer, are told by his biographer in 
detail. 

The news of the next dignity which he acquired was communicated 
to his wife by his friend Lord Brougham in a letter, which, though 
no doubt technically correct in expression, has rather a queer sound. 

" Dear Lady D : I ought to have let you know yesterday that 

H. M. has been graciously pleased to make the C. J. a peer, and he 
will he accordingly created in the course of to-day" He retained his 
former name, becoming Lord Denman of Dovedale. 

The record of his judicial life contains few great cases. The 
question which he himself seems to have considered the most im- 
portant of those which came before him was that of the immunity 
claimed for papers which would otherwise be libellous, on the ground 
that they were published by order of the House of Commons. The 
history of the long and bitter quarrel over this question, of the 
dead-lock between the House and the Court of Queen's Bench, and of 
its lame and impotent conclusion, takes up considerable space in this 
book, and is certainly interesting reading ; but the controversy can- 
not be said to have produced any very valuable results. Nor can 
any greater importance be attributed to the judgment in O'Connell's 
case, when the House of Lords, by a majority of one, and against 
the opinion of by far the greater number of the judges, reversed the 
judgment of conviction in an important state prosecution, on grounds 
which, with all deference to Lord Denman and his biographer, it is 
difficult not to regard as technicalities of very slender foundation. 
It was this decision, if we mistake not, of which Lord Brougham said 
that it had " gone forth without authority, and would return without 
respect." 
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But however wanting in opportunities for brilliant display, Lord 
Denman's presidency in the court was distinguished by dignity, im- 
partiality, and sound sense in the administration of justice ; and 
when, in 1850, he was compelled by failing health to resign his office, 
the most sincere and flattering appreciation of his services was ex- 
pressed by the bench, the bar, and the public. 

For a short time he was able to lend, by his writings, an important 
aid to projects for the improvement of the law ; but he was soon 
overtaken by the final stroke of paralysis, a disease from which he 
had before suffered. Coming as it did immediately after the terrible 
shock which he had received by his wife's death, this last attack 
entirely broke him down. 

Some of the effects of his disease were curious. He was able to 
read, and to hear and understand all that went on about him ; but 
he lost, not only the faculty of speech, but the power of expressing 
himself in writing. "He could frame written letters with a pen," 
says the Life, " and could readily distinguish one ivory letter from 
another, when arranged in lines before him ; but to form these letters 
into words, or words into sentences, was utterly beyond his powers, 
unless the words and sentences were written, or put together as a 
model for him to copy from. When he received letters, the only way 
he could acknowledge them was by copying in a sort of formal print- 
hand any passage in them that had particularly pleased him, and 
causing that to be sent to the writers, in token that he had read and 
been pleased with their communications. .... When some deeds 
were sent for his signature, he could only sign his name by seeing it 
written out and copying it." 

In this state he continued nearly two years, till his death, in 1854. 

Lord Denman's private life was most happy. Eleven of his chil- 
dren survived him, one of whom is now a judge of the court which is 
presided over by the son of Denman's old friend and associate on the 
bench, Sir John Coleridge. The Life contains a large selection from 
his correspondence with his wife and children, as well as with his 
friends ; and as showing the affectionate and amiable character of the 
writer, as well as often giving fragments of contemporary history, 
these letters are very interesting. The narrative connecting them is 
well written, and the whole is a credit to the author and a well- 
deserved tribute to an excellent man. 

We cannot say so much good of the particular edition before us. 
It appears at first rather handsome, but the lines are much too close 
together for the size of the type, and the effect is trying to the eyes. 
An Appendix, containing his Lordship's verses (which are poor enough), 
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is given ; but there are in the body of the work references to other 
appendices, containing more interesting matter. We do not know 
whether these are to be found in the English edition ; certainly they 
are not in this reprint. And the Greek quotations which Lord 
Denman sometimes used have suffered sadly at the hands of the 
American printers. 



10. — Essays in Military Biography. By Charles Cobnwallis 
Chesney, Colonel in the British Army and Lieutenant-Colonel 
in the Boyal Engineers. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1874. 
8vo. 

The essays comprised in this volume, although evidently from the 
pen of an accomplished military strategist, are not so technical in 
their nature as to be uninteresting to the general reader. The au- 
thor's abilities are best displayed in just conceptions of general plans 
and broad comprehensive views, rather than in his treatment of 
military details. A judicial quality of mind in Colonel Chesney is 
also to be admired. It enables him to do justice to the genius of 
both Lee and Grant, without being blind to the faults of either, and 
to criticise the organization and discipline of the French army fairly 
and temperately. 

The essay on Chinese Gordon gives an interesting account of a 
civil war in China, the merits of which were probably little under- 
stood either in Europe or America. The newspapers of the day 
represented the Taiping as a very meritorious individual whose object 
was the enlightenment of the nation, and who was favorably dis- 
posed towards Christianity. In reality he seems to have been a sort 
of Chinese Jack Cade, who, but for General Gordon's army, would 
have done incalculable mischief to the European residents as well as 
to the natives. That Gordon, at the head of about five thousand 
men, was able to repeatedly defeat armies of Taipings of four or five 
times that number, does not seem so extraordinary as Colonel Chesney, 
in his very natural zeal for the glory of a brother officer of engineers, 
regards it. The insurgents were badly armed, badly led, and utterly 
without discipline, so that Gordon's chief merit was the skill and 
rapidity with which he organized and disciplined his own troops. 
That accomplished, victory was easy. 

The souvenirs of de Fezensac and the memoirs of v. Brandt are 
narratives of the personal experience of those officers, both of whom 
saw much active service in the armies of the First Empire. There 



